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OBITUABY NOTICE 

OF 

LIEUTENANT GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK RUXTON. 

By Dr KING. 
Read before the Society 20th December 1848. 

MR Ruxton was born on the 24th of July 1821. He was 
the third son of John Ruxton, Esq of Broad Oak, Brenchley, 
Kent, and of Anna Maria, daughter of the late Colonel Pa- 
trick Hay, a lineal descendant of the noble house of Tweed- 
dale. 

Many individuals, even in the most enterprising periods of 
our history, have been made the subjects of elaborate biogra- 
phy, with far less title to the honour than Mr Ruxton. Time 
was not granted him to embody, in a permanent shape, more 
than a tithe of his personal experiences and strange adven- 
tures in three quarters of the globe ; indeed, when we consider 
the amount of physical labour which he endured, and the ex- 
tent of the fields over which his wanderings were spread, we 
are almost led to wonder how he could have found leisure even 
to have written so much. Mr Ruxton commenced his education 
at Tunbridge School, whence he went to Sandhurst ; but his 
chivalrous spirit was such, that he left the college without wait- 
ing for his commission, to learn the practical part of the duties 
of a soldier on the field of civil war raging in the peninsula 
of Spain in 1837 and 1838. He joined the cavalry under Don 
Diego Leon, and was present in the following actions : 1839, 
capture of Los Arcos ; March 7, action of Villatuerta and 
affair of the Ega ; April 17 and 18, action of and taking the 
fortified bridge and entrenched height of Belascoin ; April 
29 and 30, and May 1 and 2, action of Arroniz ; May 10 
and July 3, action of the Val de Berrueza. For these ser- 
vices, but more especially for his gallantry at Belascoin, he 
was created, by Isabella II., a " Knight of the first class of 
the Order of St Fernando," receiving the royal permission 
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to accept and wear the order in the British service ; and, on 
his return from Spain, at the close of 1839, he found himself 
gazetted to a commission in the 89th regiment, which corps 
he immediately joined in Ireland. 

It was while serving with this regiment in Canada that 
he first became acquainted with the stirring scenes of Indian 
life which he has since so graphically portrayed. The " open 
Prairie'' and " the Indians," was just the field of adventure 
which suited his organization, both mental and physical, and, 
yielding to that impulse which in him was irresistibly deve- 
loped, he resigned his commission, and directed his steps to 
the Indian wigwam, and to the wild, enchanting scenery 
around it, — a land only tenanted by the Red man or the soli- 
tary American trapper. Those who are familiar with his 
writings cannot fail to have marked the singular delight with 
which the author dwells upon the recollections of this portion 
of his career, and the longing which he carried with him to 
the hour of death for a return to those scenes of primitive 
freedom. " Although liable to an accusation of barbarism," 
he writes, " I must confess that the very happiest moments 
of my life have been spent in the wilderness of the far west ; 
and I never recall but with pleasure the remembrance of 
my solitary camp, with no friend near me more faithful than 
my rifle, and no companion more sociable than my good horse 
and mules, or the attendant cayute which nightly serenaded 
us. With a plentiful supply of dry pine logs on the fire, and 
its cheerful blaze streaming far up into the sky, illuminating 
the valley far and near, and exhibiting the animals, well fed 
and at rest over their picket -fires, I would sit cross-legged, 
enjoying the genial warmth, and, pipe in mouth, watch the 
blue smoke as it curled upwards, building castles in its 
vapoury wreaths, and in the fantastic shapes it assumed, 
peopling the solitude with figures of those far away. Scarcely, 
however, did I ever wish to change such hours of freedom for 
all the luxuries of civilized life ; and, unnatural and extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, yet such is the fascination of the life 
of the mountain hunter, that I believe not one instance could 
be adduced of even the most polished and civilized of men, 
who had once tasted the sweets of its attendant liberty and 
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freedom from every worldly care, not regretting the moment 
when he exchanged it for the monotonous life of the settle- 
ments, nor sighing and sighing again once more to partake 
of its pleasures and allurements." 

The vast store of interesting information which Mr Rux- 
ton gathered in the far west created a thirst for adven- 
ture of the most daring kind. It was to Africa that he first 
turned his attention, in order to add to our geographical 
knowledge some of its unexplored and hitherto inacces- 
sible lands. His conversations to those to whom he commu- 
nicated his plans were of the most stirring and convincing 
nature. The president of the Royal Geographical Society 
has given us, in his anniversary address to that body in 1845, 
his recollection of Mr Ruxton' s conversation with him in 
these words : — 

" To my great surprise I recently conversed with an ar- 
dent and accomplished youth, Lieutenant Ruxton, late of the 
89th regiment, who hasformed the daring project of traversing 
Africa in the parallel of the southern tropic, and has actually 
started for this purpose. Preparing himself by previous ex- 
cursions on foot in North Africa and Algeria, he sailed from 
Liverpool early in December last, in the ' Royalist,' for 
Ichaboe, now so well known for its guano. From this spot 
he was to repair to Walwich Bay, at the mouth of the Ku- 
isiss river, where we have already mercantile establishments. 
The intrepid traveller had received from the agents of these 
establishments such favourable accounts of the natives to- 
wards the interior, as also of the nature of the climate, that 
he has the most sanguine hopes of being able to penetrate to 
the central region, if not of traversing it to the Portuguese 
colonies of Mozambique. If this be accomplished (and there 
are traditions of its having been done in former times by the 
Portuguese), then, indeed, will Lieutenant Ruxton have ac- 
quired a permanent name for himself among British travellers, 
by making us acquainted with the nature of the axis of the 
great continent, of which we possess the southern extremity." 

It was on the 18th of March 1845 that Mr Ruxton landed 
on the west coast of Africa, to push his adventurous way, 
accompanied by a single companion, a volunteer from the 
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Royalist. Expecting to find vessels at Angra Pequena, the 
travellers took very little water and provisions. Their route 
along the coast was most fatiguing, from the moving sands, 
in which they sank at every step. The only vegetation was 
a stunted sand-plant, affording subsistence to a species of 
hare rather plentiful, and dwarfy scrubby myrrh plants, from 
which the gum freely exuded, though the shrubs were leaf- 
less, and apparently dead. The coast was found to be strewed 
with the wrecks of many vessels and boats. At sunset on 
the 20th they came in sight of Angra Pequena, where they 
saw only one vessel, and that in the act of getting under 
weigh, and too far off to see them. They sat down exhausted 
with fatigue, to reflect upon their hai'd fate. A single biscuit 
each, besides limpits found on the rocks, had been their only 
food for three days. They were unable to discover either the 
Fish River, or the three or four smaller streams denoted as 
falling into the sea between the Gariep and Walwich Bay, — 
geographical errors, which promised speedily to seal their 
fate. With an energy which has since been found so charac- 
teristic of the man, Mr Ruxton at once exclaimed, " For 
Ichaboe ; it is there alone that we can hope for life." And 
notwithstanding this wise step was immediately taken, they 
were still far from Walwich Bay on their homeward route, 
when, exhausted with heat, fatigue, and want of food, they 
had no alternative but to resign themselves to death. A 
party of Indians, however, discovered them in this dreadful 
condition, and by administering to their wants, enabled them 
to reach the Royalist, still at her anchorage. 

Mr Ruxton had the misfortune to find that, from the jea- 
lousy of the traders established on the coast, and of the mis- 
sionaries, he could get no assistance from the natives to en- 
able him to prosecute his explorations into the interior; and 
he was accordingly compelled to return to England. 

Short as untoward circumstances rendered this travel- 
ler's operations, he still had time to improve our maps, by 
expunging from them the Fish River, and other smaller 
streams. A detailed account of this all but fatal journey is 
inserted at length in the Nautical Magazine for January 1846. 
Before leaving Africa, Mr Ruxton made himself acquainted 
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with the manners and customs of the natural inhabitants of 
the almost inaccessible valleys of Snewbury, Meuweldt, and 
the desolate tracts of Karoo, or desert, extending from the 
northern boundary of Cape Colony northward nearly to the 
tropic. He contributed to the Ethnological Society of Lon- 
don, at its meeting of the 26th of November 1845, an able 
paper on the interesting people who are known by the name 
of Bushmen.,— -a race of human beings existing on locusts 
and the larvse of insects, food sought by them as a luxury, 
and deemed the greatest blessing, which, to the rest of man- 
kind, is a plague and a pestilence. Desolate and forlorn as 
is the condition of these poor creatures, Mr liuxton describes 
his intercourse with them to be favourable to their morals, 
and adds, " "Well may they be now called outcasts, when it is 
a matter of history that, in 1652, when the Dutch took pos- 
session of the Cape, they had large herds of cattle, which the 
Whites first obtained by barter, and ultimately by force, a sys- 
tem of persecution which drove them from desert to desert, 
' their hand raised against every man, and every man's against 
them.' " 

Nothing daunted by the peril of his first adventure in 
Africa, and still having the same conception, to use the words 
of the President of the Royal Geographical Society, of his 
" daring project of traversing Africa in the parallel of the 
southern tropic,"" he asked, again and again, from Her Ma- 
jesty's Government some little assistance to enrich his private 
resources, which ended in the application being referred to 
the Geographical Society for its opinion, and that opinion be- 
ing filed in the archives of the Colonial Office, — an opinion, 
be it said, equally to the credit of the Society and of Mr 
Ruxton, — expressed, without loss of time, strongly in its fa- 
vour. Delay followed delay, which our adventurous traveller 
could no more brook than those who have trodden before him 
the same crooked path, destined, like himself, to perform 
great works with little means, but that the Government was 
incapable of appreciating the rich store-houses it resolved 
to lay waste, and he consequently withdrew from the field of 
research in Africa. 

To Mexico Mr Ruxton now bent his course, where he was 
not only a silent observer of the sanguinary assault and cap- 
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ture of Monterey by General Taylor, but of the proceedings 
of the corps called Texan Rangers, a body of men formed 
out of the wildest and most dissolute class in the State of 
Texas. Civilized society has scarcely offered a parallel to 
the excesses committed by the Texan Rangers, except per- 
haps in those freebooting incursions notorious as the Santa 
Fe expeditions. Mr Ruxton left this scene of horror for 
Saltillo, now the head quarters of the American army, and 
upon which Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was advancing with 
a large force. The trial of strength between the two armies, 
being, in round numbers, 4000 Americans against 18,000 
Mexicans, was called the Battle of Buena Vista. Of this 
conflict Mr Ruxton thus expresses himself, " As at Monterey, 
at Palo Alto, and Resaea de la Palma, Taylor proved himself 
to be a brave soldier but no general ; and although it is cer- 
tain that the gallant little American army did all men could 
do in the way of fighting, yet their victory must be attributed 
more to the downright cowardice and incapacity of Santa 
Anna and his officers, than to the superior skill of their own 
general, or even their own undeniable and obstinate courage 
and endurance. Of the Mexican troops, it is almost unneces- 
sary to speak. The Mexican soldier does not possess, in 
any degree, a single spark of what we understand by the 
word courage ; but, like all uncivilized men, has that indiffer- 
ence to the fear of death, which would enable him to face perils 
of any kind, if led by an officer in whom he places the slightest 
confidence. The extraordinary successes of the Americans, 
during the present war, have resulted entirely from their su- 
periority in courage, and in this alone ; for there has scarcely 
been one action fought from the Palo Alto to the capture of 
the city of Mexico, in which the American generals have not 
exhibited the most thorough ignorance of skilful tactics, and 
the most perfect contempt of military manoeuvre ; and depend- 
ing entirely upon the known bravery of the troops under their 
command, all their successes have been gained at an immense 
sacrifice of human life." In Frazer's Magazine for July 1848, 
under the title of " Sketches of the Mexican War," will be 
found Mr Ruxton' s narrative of the recent struggle between 
the Americans and the Mexicans. 

The social condition first of the Mexicans and the Mexi- 
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can Indians, and afterwards of the North American Indians, 
now engrossed Mr Ruxton's whole attention; and it is merely 
necessary to mention, that the title under which this accom- 
plished traveller wrote is " Adventures in Mexico and the 
Rocky Mountains," in order to call forth anew that admira- 
tion for the author which has seldom been bestowed so uni- 
versally upon one of the contributors to the series of the 
Home and Colonial Library, of which these adventures form 
a part. It divides, with Madame Calderon de la Barca's 
well-known volumes, the merit of being the best narration 
extant of travel and general observation in modern Mexico. 
" No traveller," writes a talented reviewer, " has presented 
himself to the world, we dare avouch, with a tale better 
worth hearing than this. "We are struck by the answer 
which such adventures as this give to those who are for 
ever complaining of the enervating influences of civilization ; 
as if comfort, intelligence, and self-command, were to drive 
manhood out of the world. What do they who believe that 
no strength would be forthcoming in this silken age, were it 
wanted, make of a Lady Sale 1 What of a Rajah Brooke ? 
What of such an autumn tourist as Mr Ruxton. The fine 
old times of ' bow and spear,' the days when geographical 
discovery took such strange forms and colours from super- 
stition, did not yield a better heroine and better heroes than 
these have proved themselves." 

To the Ethnological Society of London Mr Ruxton made a 
contribution, as one of the results of his Mexican adventures, 
in the form of a paper " On the Migration of the Ancient 
Mexicans, and their Analogy to the existing Indian Tribes 
of Northern Mexico." The Ottomies, in Mr Ruxton's opinion, 
are the aborigines of that portion of Mexico classically known 
as the Valley of Anahuac, a certain analogy being traceable 
in their character and habits to the savage tribes of Apaches 
who infest the northern states of Mexico at the present time ; 
and these Apaches are the aborigines of New Mexico. From 
the Apaches branch the Pueblos, Navajos, Apaches Coyo- 
teros, Mescaleros, Moquis, Yubissias, Maricopas, Chiricaquis, 
Chemeguabas, Yumayas, which are tribes of the Moquis, and 
the Nijoras, a small tribe on the Gila, all of whom speak the 
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Apache, with some slight dialectical difference, the idiomatic 
structure being the same. These people, Mr Buxton remarks, 
are eminently distinguished from the New Mexicans or de- 
scendants of the Spanish conquerors, in their social and moral 
character ; being industrious, sober, and honest ; the women 
as remarkable for chastity, as the New Mexicans are noto- 
rious for the laxity of their morals. " That the ancient Mexi- 
cans had attained to any other than the most primitive stage 
of civilization is not borne out by any remains which are left 
in these days to direct our judgment, and that, if the historians 
who have worked up into romance the meagre materials af- 
forded by Mexican history had written only what they con- 
scientiously believed, — if the ancient Mexicans had been de- 
scribed to be, what in truth they were, and no more, a tribe 
of Indians dwelling in lodges of stone, and living by agricul- 
ture, — we should be better able to appi'eciate their real state, 
and to draw a just comparison between the pomp and glory 
of the court of Montezuma, and the regal splendour displayed 
at the present day in the Medicine Lodge of Tum-ga-cosh or 
Buffalo Belly, the chief of the mighty nation of the Comanche." 

From a traveller of Mr Buxton's pretensions, whose 
touches fall on the paper with that bold and clear mark which 
bespeaks strength, and animal spirits, and powers of obser- 
vation, in a healthy state, " the Oregon Question" was not 
likely to escape his notice. In a pamphlet published by Mr 
Ollivier of Pall Mall, Mr Buxton took " a glance at the re- 
spective claims of Great Britain and the United States to the 
Territory in Dispute," which he has worked out historically 
and logically, with his usual master mind. 

" Life in the Far West" is another of Mr Buxton's vigor- 
ous productions, which possesses the added interest and value 
of being his last communication, a work so replete with 
strong contrasts, with strange, savage pictures, and breath- 
less scenes, as to have excited at first suspicions as to their 
actual truth and fidelity. They are now fully recognised as 
pictures from life, the result of the author's personal expe- 
rience, and have so completely gained the suffrages of the 
public, as to need no further commendation at my hands. 

At St Louis, on the Mississippi, which he had reached on 
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his way to the Rocky Mountains, Mr Ruxton suffered from 
dysentery for some days ; but on the 29th of August, his 
medical attendants " promised themselves he would speedily 
recover, for the dysentery had left him, when haemorrhage 
suddenly set in, and he sank under the profuse discharge ;" 
and so sudden was his death, that but a few hours before 
" he was apparently all right, and talked of continuing his 
journey," He received the announcement of his danger with 
perfect calmness and equanimity, and expired at midnight. 
He had sustained, in his Mexican journey, an injury to the 
spine, by a fall from his mule on the sharp picket of an In- 
dian lodge, from which he suffered for a few days only, until 
his arrival in England ; and even then, his complaints had 
no immediate reference to that accident. The disease under 
which he was labouring was, however, so obscure, that with 
a second, and even a third medical opinion, there still re- 
mained an uncertainty ; but as it advanced, it was clearly 
the effect of the accident, and therefore he was advised not 
to leave England. The impression, however, was too strong 
in his mind, that the bracing air of the Rocky Mountains 
would restore him to health, to prevent him from undertak- 
ing that journey which, in all probability hastened, but was 
not, in the remotest degree, the cause of his death. The re- 
sult has shewn, that, from the moment he fell from his mule, 
his days were numbered. He is buried in the cemetery of 
Christ Church, St Louis, and an obelisk of white marble is 
raised to his memory. 

When we reflect that all that is here stated is the work of 
one who had but just attained his twenty-seventh year, which 
justly entitle him to rank with the most daring and resolute 
of modern travellers, and that he has been suddenly taken 
from us, a victim to disease, the result of his Mexican ad- 
venture, in the active prosecution of further research,— a 
working-bee, collecting food for his kind, — we cannot help 
deeply lamenting his loss, and paying a lasting tribute to his 
memory by placing on record in the Journal of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, of which body he was a member of council, this 
imperfect sketch of his short but useful life. 



